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Press TIME 


Byrnes’ Directive pledges manpower for war 
plants — Manpower for the peace offensive. 


“NO MAN KNOWS when the war will end. We 
must produce until the last shot is fired.” 


That is the terse answer given by Director of War 
Mobilization Byrnes to a lot of unfounded rumors 
based on misinterpretations of straws in the wind. 
He said it with a directive that has highlighted the 
manpower outlook of the deep summer month. The 
necessity for the directive’s issuance is as urgent as 
its purpose is simply stated: “to provide adequate 
manpower for essential war production.” This ob- 
viously is but a reiteration of a long-standing wartime 
policy with emphasis needed now to counteract a 
public psychology which has a tendency to leap 
ahead in anticipation of events. 


Expanding armies on a vigorous offensive in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic theatres of war have precipitated 
drastic changes in production schedules on the home 
front. But whereas cut-backs have been made or 
proposed in some war supplies, there is an infinitely 
more important move in the other direction—an in- 
creased need by our fighting forces for heavy guns, 
ammunition, bombs, radar equipment, trucks, tanks, 
construction equipment, tires, and tentage fabric, in- 
duced by the nature of the war on current battle- 
grounds. 


It so happens that we have been critically short 
of manpower in the vicinity of plants making these 
particular war materials. The August 4 directive is 
designed to correct this. It sets forth not only the 
necessary technical procedure but also the correct 
attitude toward jobs necessary to insure that these 
war plants shal] have the labor they need to make the 
equipment required for victory. 

Action by the Government and cooperation by the 
people are emphasized in the statement accompany- 
ing public announcement of the new order, which 
stresses the important role of manpower. Summing 
up the developments and circumstances which cul- 
minated in the issuance of the directive, War Mobi- 
lization Director James F. Byrnes said: 
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In the past we have been mainly concerned about the 
hoarding of excessive labor forces in war plants and the 
failure of some of our war plants to utilize available 
manpower to the fullest extent. We have placed ceilings 
on employment in war plants. We are now going to 
proceed vigorously wherever it is necessary to place ceil- 
ings on employment in plants not producing war goods. 


We are going to handle the problem in the areas whee 
the plants are located. We have placed responsibility 
on the area officials to take all necessary steps to free 
from civilian and less-essential industries, men possess- 
ing the skills required to produce war goods. The plac- 
ing of these ceilings on employment may work hardships 
on particular concerns and particular individuals. We 
will depend upon local administration for the best pos- 
sible handling of the problem. But we are going to in- 
sist that these local committees in charge of the problem 
meet the needs in their own areas. Wherever they have 
excess manpower they must accept a quota for recruit- 
ment in order to meet the needs of other critical areas 
where requisite manpower can not be secured. 


The responsibility for manning our war plants is clear 
and unmistakable and it rests with the communities. The 
communities must meet the responsibility if we are to be 
able to finish the war without enacting a Universal Serv- 
ice Law. Those at home must work as hard as those 
abroad are fighting. 


Because cut-backs and nebulous reconversion plans 
are being too literally interpreted as faint but un- 
mistakably audible notes of the trumpets of victory, 
some practical minded workers are viewing them as 
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a signal to convert to peacetime jobs now. Obviously 
combat needs for greater quantities of equipment and 
deflections from the front that must produce them is 
not a war-winning combination. Even little leaks can 
sink a big ship. By way of plugging any leaks and 
convincing workers that war production still needs 
them and will continue to need them indefinitely, 
Director Byrnes made these further observations: 


People want to leave their jobs in war plants in order 
to get back to civilian business. If the present exodus 
from war plants continues, it is going to interfere seri- 
ously with the possibility of an early end of the war. 


In order to be prepared for the end of the war the 
War Production Board has planned a procedure under 
which it will permit the manufacture of civilian 
when conditions permit. In general terms there will be 
no increase in civilian production permitted in any area 
where the labor required for it is needed in war produc- 
tion. Our war needs will come first and civilian pro- 
duction must not interfere with it. The War Produc- 
tion Board has had no other intention. 

Workers and manufacturers undoubtedly realize that 
the promulgation of the plan covering reconversion and 
any resumption of production of civilian goods merely 
means that while the Government is putting forth every 
effort to end the war, it is at the same time preparing 
to handle the problem of reconversion. . . . We intend 
to be ready to lessen the shock of the transition of war 
to peace. 

The manpower aspects of the directive are an ex- 
tension and intensification of a program announced on 
September 4, 1943 by the OWM to meet war and es- 
sential civilian manpower needs on the strategically 
important West Coast. Subsequently, the program 
was extended to all critical labor areas throughout 
the United States. In substance, it provided for the 
establishment of Area Production Urgency Commit- 
tees, in each critical labor area, under the Chairman- 
ship of a representative of the War Production Board, 
with membership from the interested procurement 
agencies. 

Continued difficulties in meeting important parts 
of war production schedules and the increasing de- 
sirability of establishing a means for a more rapid 
allocation of manpower to meet shifts from war to 
civilian production at the appropriate time now re- 
quire a closer and more effective control. The order 
of August 4 is intended to accomplish this more effec- 
tive control. It directs in six subdivisions that these 
steps shall be taken: 

1. Based upon the requirements for essential produc- 
tion and services determined by the Area Production 
urgency Committees, the Manpower Priorities Committees 
in all Groups I and II Labor Areas shall promptly estab- 
lish employment ceilings in war industries to enforce 
better utilization of existing labor; it shall establish ceil- 
ings in less-essential industries which will make labor 
available for essential war production; it shall set man- 
power priorities; and it shall take such other measures 
as may be necessary to ensure proper and full utilization 
of existing manpower. 

2. The determinations of the Area Manpower Priori- 
ties Committee made under (1) will be executed through 
the responsible Government agencies. Upon application 
of the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, all 
interested governmental agencies will apply any and all 
sanctions lawfully available to the Government including 
the allocation of materials, fuel, power, and services to 
ensure compliance with the determinations of the Com- 
mittee. 
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3. If an Area Production Urgency Committee, estab- 
lished in a Group I or II Labor Area, certifies that the 
need for production is immediate, the War Manpower 
Commission will not delay or refuse to proceed with 
labor referrals in the area on the ground that proper 
utilization of labor is not being made. 


4. Area Production Urgency Committees and Man- 
power Priorities Committees shall be immediately estab- 
lished in Groups III and IV Labor Areas. The Area Pro- 
duction Urgency Committees which will be established in 
such areas are charged with the responsibility of author- 
izing increased civilian production. No increased civilian 
production will be authorized in the area without the 
approval of this committee. It will not authorize such 
production until the representative of the War Manpower 
Commission within the area has certified in writing to 
the Committee that labor is available for such produc- 
tion without interference with local and interregional 
labor recruiting efforts therein. 


5. The general procedures established in the West 
Coast Manpower program, effective September 15, 1943, 
will continue to be applicable except as herein modified. 


6. All responsible governmental agencies shall promptly 
issue any appropriate regulations to make effective the 
foregoing. 


Pursuant to the release of the directive, Part I of 
WMC Field Instruction No. 505 carries to the re- 
gional, area, and local levels, a clarification of re- 
sponsibility imposed on WMC and USES offices for 
the installation and execution of ceiling programs in 
Group I and II areas and where warranted in the 
interest of accomplishing war production goals in 
Groups III and IV areas. It also carries instructions 
on how to apply the program requiring release of 
workers. Manpower utilization, civilian production 
(certification), appeals, and sanctions designed to 
give teeth to the directive, will be covered in parts 
II, III, IV and V of Field Instruction 505, now in 
the process of preparation for field staffs. 


q@ American youth on vacation from school rallied 
to the cause of war production during the summer 
months, but now its prime duty lies in a return to 
the education front to prime itself for the great offen- 
sive of peace. “Go back to school” urges General 
H. H. Arnold, Commanding General of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces in a message to student workers. 
“We of the armed forces urge every young man and 
woman of pre-military age, who has been filling a 
summer war job to return to school this autumn. 
Such war work is important, but your education has 
top priority. If you plan to enter military service, 
you will find that a good education offers the best 
assurance of progress and recognition. In all branches 
of the service we need trained leaders, engineers, and 
specialists. And in the years to follow victory we will 
need them even more, as our Nation charts its pro- 
gress in the post-war world.” 


Retention of youth in a wartime labor market 
could obviously profit us little now compared with 
the inestimable future gains of well-trained man- 
power. Youth gave a helping hand to the winning of 
the war, but youth will be expected to take over the 
major part of the task of winning a permanent peace. 
With youth on the education front now we shall be 
mobilizing our manpower resources for the future. 
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INCREASING KNOWLEDGE OF THE LABOR MARKET 


Why 270s For 
Headquarters? 


By SAMUEL WEISS, 


Chief, Reports Processing Section, 
War Manpower Commission 


IF YOU ARE collecting or analyzing labor market 
data in a United States Employment Service local 
office, you probably say to yourself on more than one 
occasion, “I know how and why local office reports 
are used here, but why do other War Manpower Com- 
mission offices need them? Who uses them and for 
what purpose?” 
Probably the most concise answer would be the 
statement made by Dr. William Haber, WMC’s Assis- 
tant Executive Director, some months ago: “Local 
offices of the United States Employment Service are 
the nerve centers of the War Manpower Commission ; 
their reports are the lifeblood of any program plan- 
ning for manpower.” This statement is best exempli- 
fied by the famous ES-270 Report or CurrENT Em- 
PLOYMENT AND ANTICIPATED REQUIREMENTS. While 
this report and its variants—ES-270.5, ES-270.6, and 
ES-270.7—are designed primarly to provide the in- 
formation needed for operating purposes by local and 
area offices, they are also utilized by State, regional, 
and headquarters offices in Washington for opera- 
tions, planning, and for evaluating the effectiveness 
of field activities. This article will deal with the vital 
importance of the ES-270 program to headquarters. 
The tremendous expansion in all items of war pro- 
duction during the last two years is practically com- 
pleted. Hereafter, the trend of war production will 
be mixed. The new pattern will consist of continued 
increases in certain items of production such as high 
octane gasoline, reductions in such other items as 
aluminum, and resumption of items previously cut- 
back; for example, explosives and shell loading. The 
timing and scale of these production adjustments will, 
of course, depend on the fortunes of the war. 
Cut-backs will continue to rise with the tide of vic- 
tory. It is of paramount importance that they take 
place in such a manner that released labor is available 
for other war and essential civilian production with 
the least delay. To accomplish this end the establish- 
ments affected by cut-backs should be carefully se- 
lected from many points of view, of which the effec- 
tive use of manpower is one of the most important. 
It is from the latter approach that the WMC head- 
quarters has a responsibility for recommending spe- 
cific plants where cut-backs should take place. 
The basis of the manpower recommendation is the 
information contained in the ES-270 report for the 
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specific plant, supplemented by a fairly detailed 
knowledge of the labor market in each area. The 
latter in turn is also based to a large extent on the 
ES-270’s. Generally speaking, cut-backs should occur 
in tight labor market areas and should be avoided 
in loose areas. However, the classification of an area 
does not provide the sole guide to action in a spe- 
cific situation; other factors must be considered. The 
ES-270 for a specific plant provides the basis for 
such consideration. For example, a cut-back is pro- 
posed in a Group II (relatively tight) labor market 
area. Normally the WMC would agree with such 
a recommendation. If, however, the tightness of the 
labor market area is caused principally by a shortage 
of male workers in an area with an availaable female 
labor supply and if an examination of the ES-270 
for the specific plant reveals that the labor force is 
predominantly female, the WMC would recommend 
that a cut-back not be made in this plant if better 
alternative choices exist. 

Similarly, if a cut-back is proposed in a Group 
III (relatively loose) labor market area, the cut-back 
would probably not be recommended. If on the 
basis of general labor market information, however, 
it is known that this area does not have any avail- 
able male labor and if the ES-270 indicates that the 
firm employs predominantly male workers, the WMC 
would recommend that a cut-back take place in this 
relatively loose area. Such released male workers 
could quickly be absorbed by other firms. 

If a cut-back is recommended for a firm located 
in any area, loose or tight, and the ES-270 indicates 
that there is an abnormal rate of turn-over and ab- 
senteeism, the WMC would agree to the cut-back. 


Guide for Sound Recommendations 


The expansion and resumption of civilian produc- 
tion has developed a new and significant use for 
ES-270’s at headquarters. A plant which wishes to 
expand production, subject to the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan procedure of the War Production Board, 
must request additional materials for expansion. Be- 
fore the WPB approves such requests, the WMC is 
given an opportunity to make its recommendations. 
The specific ES-270 plus a general knowledge of the 


‘ labor market area in which the plant is located is 


the basis for such recommendation. If the ES-270 
indicates that the establishment is having difficulty 
in recruiting workers for war production or if the 
area in which the plant is located needs the man- 
power which will be required for the production of 
such civilian items, WMC would recommend that 
the request be denied. On the other hand, if the 
information indicates that the new items could be 
produced without additional labor, or if the addi- 
tional labor needed is not easily transferable to other 
war production, WMC would recommend the grant- 
ing of such a request. 

The use of ES-270 information for recommenda- 
tions on cut-back and civilian production proposals 
is a new development. Continuing uses of the ES- 
270 at headquarters are many and varied. The 
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ES-270.6 (mining form), for example, is used in 
evaluating the productivity of mines. From the pro- 
duction data available to the WPB and the man- 
power data available from the ES-270.6, it is pos- 
sible for that agency to roughly calculate output per 
worker. The Minera CLassiFicaTION List, pre- 
pared monthly on the basis of such productivity 
data, is used to direct recruiting to the more pro- 
ductive mines. The Nonferrous Metals Commisision 
of the War Labor Board takes into consideration 
such productivity data in its wage decisions in con- 
formity with wage stabilization principles of the 
WLB. Mines with high productivity are given spe- 
cial consideration with regard to wage adjustment 
and Selective Service deferments so that new work- 
ers will be directed to such mines and workers on the 
job will be given an incentive for staying on the job. 

Such productivity data are also used in connec- 
tion with the setting of production quotas for each 
of the mines. These are set by the Quota Commit- 
tee of the WPB and OPA on the basis of cost con- 
siderations. Before such quotas are finally set, how- 
ever, they are examined from the labor productivity 
point of view. If there is no manpower shortage 
for a particular mine under consideration, no ques- 
tion is raised about the quota regardless of the mine’s 
productivity. If, however, the mine is having dif- 
ficulty in recruiting labor and if the labor productiv- 
ity is low, the quota is usually not recommended. 

ES-270’s are frequently employed to point up a 
problem, develop a program, and to evaluate the 
program’s effectiveness. The outstanding example is 
that of the “foundry and forge program.” ES-270 
information led to the determination that manpower 
problems were causing the lag in production. A pro- 
gram was then developed to facilitate maximum use 
of existing labor, more extensive utilization of wo- 
men, and the recruitment of additional workers. As 
a result of this program, workers in selected foundry 
and forge establishments were given special Selec- 
tive Service consideration. It was also determined 
that low wages was one of the principal reasons for 
failure to recruit and retain workers in this industry. 
As a consequence, the WMC is interceding in the 
foundry wage cases which are now before the WLB. 
Furthermore, the ES-270 provides the information 
necessary for continued evaluation of this program— 
its effectiveness in stabilizing or increasing employ- 
ment, eliminating critical shortages, and reducing 
turn-over and absenteeism. 

Another recurrent use of the ES-270 at headquar- 
ters is the review of requests for interregional clear- 
ance, supplementing the justifications received from 
the field. Such factors as the utilization of women 
and nonwhites, turn-over, absenteeism, training pro- 
grams, and existence of shortages must be taken into 
consideration by headquarters in its review of such 
requests. This information, of course, is obtained 
directly from the ES-270. 

Area classification, which has become an impor- 
tant guide in procurement policy, would not be pos- 
sible without ES-270 data. Although areas are 
classified in the field, headquarters reviews such 
classifications so that uniformity and objectivity are 
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attained; it also makes use of additional materials 
available only to it. 

The ES-270 program has extensively expanded our 
knowledge of the labor market. This expanding 
knowledge has been accompaanied by increased uses 
of the information. Without this “lifeblood” much 
of our planning during this war period would have 
been impossible. Equally important, however, is the 
fact that without the regular flow of information 
to Washington through the ES-270’s, field offices 
would probably be deluged with requests from 
headquarters for special reports because of the 
numerous requests it receives every day from prac- 
tically every agency interested in the war production 
program; the War and Navy Departments, WPB, Ma- 
ritime Commission, WLB, BLS, FEPC, OPA, PAW, 
and the Office of the Rubber Director. For example, 
the Post-War Division of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is using ES-270 data rather extensively in its 
studies on the impact of the war in various areas in 
the United States. Such studies have been available 
to local communities for their guidance in post-war 
planning. The Rubber Director’s office is using the 
data tabulated from the ES-270’s in evaluating the 
progress of its program. The Army and Navy fre- 
quently call upon the WMC to obtain manpower data 
for a variety of plants, areas, and industries. 

Like the widening circles created by tossing a stone 
in a pond, local office reports reach and affect plan- 
ning and operations at all levels of Government. On 
their accuracy and comprehensiveness may depend 
far-reaching events and decisions of the war and 
post-war periods. 








AT THE IAPES CONVENTION held at Milwaukee last 
June, a number of questions concerning the War Man- 
power Commission’s reporting program were raised at the 
round-table discussion of labor market analysis. Briefly, 
some analysts felt the changes in the reports, especially in 
the ES-270’s were too numerous and too frequent. Others, 
however, felt that changes were too infrequent and too 
late. With regard to the first group, it should be remem- 
bered that the WMC program is geared to the war effort. 
During a war period conditions are continually changing. 
If the WMC is to serve the war program effectively, it 
must, of necessity, change its program to meet the chang- 
ing situations. The changes in WMC programs are like 
wise reflected in parallel changes in the reporting program, 
since the latter is used in the development and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of manpower programs. If the report- 
ing program does not do so, it loses its currency and 
value, becomes ineffectual and moribund. 

In reply to the second group, changes in a reporting 
program must carefully consider the most important needs 
of the war effort. To give such consideration requires 
preparation and discussion. It may appear at times that 
specific changes which are needed by certain groups are 
not adopted. If the reasons for such omissions were 
analyzed, the answer in most instances would be that they 
meet only the needs of special interest groups and are 
not sufficiently important to the total picture. If changes 
are not made soon enough, it is probably because all 
changes are gone over very carefully. The criticism that 
changes are too infrequent may be justified to the indi- 
vidual who needs the new information but can not be 
justified if considered from the over-all point of view. 
It should not be inferred from the above statement that 
headquarters feels that its reporting program is perfect. 
Suggestions for improvement are always appreciated. 
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TEN 


YEARS OF 


Job Science 


Comes Of Age 


The Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables 
of the Bureau of Manpower Utilization, War Manpower 
Commission, marked its tenth Anniversary of occupational 
research by recording an historical survey of its program 
from 1934 to 1944 for the April 1944 edition of OCCUPA- 
TIONS, the monthly journal of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

From this technically presented, developmental history, the 
MANPOWER REVIEW has adapted the following story of 
"job science” with its implications for USES local office 
staffs in the immediate tasks ahead. 














IN THE BETTER WORLD that is building, not 
just any job will be good enough for any worker. To 
this end, for 10 years now, a type of painstaking re- 
search into work and workers has been patiently go- 
ing forward. Known to the professionals as Occupa- 
tional Analysis, in the language of the layman this 
activity might be called “job science.” For, like scien- 
tific exploration in any other field, this precise exam- 
ination of jobs has followed traditional steps of col- 
lecting, analyzing, classifying, and defining data, and 
arriving at a standard terminology to facilitate the 
work of developing techniques to bring jobs and 
workers into the most compatible relationship with 
each other. 

Such compatibility, important in any orderly pat- 
tern of a peacetime or wartime working force, is a 
necessity if the labor force of the Nation is to give 
the handicapped an equitable share of the work of 
the country. That the Nation must do this in the 
coming period of labor adjustment is a charge of 
honor and appreciation to its disabled war veterans 
and likewise to workers injured in war production. 

The first 10 years of occupational analysis was 
largely a period of getting ready for its future. Re- 
fining of techniques is still to be done and that im- 
plies continued exploration, but now in its tenth an- 
niversary year, this “job science” is ready to make 
the Nation’s placement job easier. It is going to fill 
a timely role in helping Uncle Sam with the immedi- 
ate job at hand—the readjustment of millions of in- 
dividuals of the Nation’s working force in the recon- 
version and demobilization periods ahead. 

What is the story of this occupational research or 
job science? 

The work of occupational research began in 1934 
when the United States Employment Service, then 
in the Department of Labor, started to list ways in 
which Americans earn a living. They called it the 
Occupational Research Program in those days and its 
first listing contained some 37,000 job names which 
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OCCUPATIONAL 


ANALYSIS 


actually covered about 18,000 different jobs. The 
next 6 years were absorbed with analyzing, classify- 
ing, and defining the jobs listed. 

In 1939, occupational research activities transferred 
to the Social Security Board and became the Occu- 
pational Analysis Section of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, where it could be coordinated with 
other aspects of the welfare of workers. Then in 
1943, along with the USES, it assumed a war role, 
when it was transferred to the War Manpower Com- 
mission as the Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables to help in the task of manpower 
mobilization for war. It helped man war industries 
in a period of labor problems and innovations; and 
it helped put men into the right service jobs. 

While we cannot now envision exactly what is in 
store for job science beyond the war, we know it has 
an important future. We have seen its benefits before 
and during the war and we shall see it move apace 
in the post-war period. Vocational guidance is linked 
with post-war planning and job science is inherent in 
intelligent guidance; therefore it is destined to play 
an important role in bringing order and meaning to a 
new peacetime labor force. 

The basic organization of the program of occupa- 
tional research has not changed materially since 1939, 
although the scope of the program has been altered 
from time to time to keep pace with new problems 
growing out of war activities. (It now extends to 
22,000 separate occupations in at least 100 major 
industry groups. ) 

Throughout the 10 years of its existence, a Tech- 
nical Board, set up at the suggestion of the Social 
Science Research Council and the National Research 
Council, has guided the development of occupational 
research. The work has been supported by federal, 
State, and private funds, and some 25,000 employers, 
more than 100,000 workers, hundreds of schools and 
colleges, several thousand persons in Government ser- 
vices, and all branches of the armed services have co- 
operated in its activities. 

Job analysis during the passing of 10 years proved 
to be a fountain of information. Nearly 100,000 
separate jobs have been placed under the microscopes 


. of job analysts and from their findings many useful 


techniques have been developed. These have been 
used not only in the normal peace-time discharge of 
Employment Service functions, but adapted to war- 
time uses such as determining the suitability of jobs 
for women and the physically handicapped, the rela- 
tive importance of jobs in the war effort, the revision 
of hiring requirements, the realigning of tasks for job 
break-down, and the shortening of training periods 
and the outlining of courses for specific occupations. 

Industry, too, has used job analysis to develop 
programs of its own. These include such things as 
grading and classification, wage setting and stand- 
ardization, hiring specifications, classification of job 
duties and responsibilities, transfers and promo- 
tions, adjustment of grievances, development of a 
common understanding between different levels of 
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workers and management, definition and outline of 
promotional steps, investigation of accidents, meas- 
ures for faulty workmanship or duplication of effort, 
the maintenance, operation, and adjustment of ma- 
chinery, definition of limits of authority, indications 
of cases of individual merit or causes of personal 
failure, education and training, facilitating job place- 
ment, and studies of health and fatigue. 


Job Dictionary Is Compiled 


In 1934 very little was known concerning the con- 
tent of jobs. Census records reported thousands of 
job titles but the exact meaning of these titles was 
vague. A title such as “machinist” or “clerk” had 
a wide variety of interpretations, and it was the need 
to arrive at a clear-cut interpretation of this and 
other titles that gave birth to occupational research. 
The first step was to list jobs and analyze them at 
the source to discover basic facts about them and 
then to define and classify them in a systematic 
manner. Accordingly, the first listing contained some 
37,000 job names and these were found actually to 
cover but 18,000 jobs. 


From 1935 to 1937 the job analysts were occupied 
with analyzing, classifying, and defining the jobs 
listed. Their work revealed that the names borne 
by jobs varied from locality to locality and from 
plant to plant. Such variation emphasized the need 
for job definitions according to a classification struc- 
ture. Thus the work of defining and compiling got 
under way. Great Britain, 10 years earlier in 1927, 
had undertaken a similar job because of the confu- 
sion in job terminology existing during World War 
I, and as a result of its studies published the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TERMS. The American 
counterpart of this compilation was completed in 
1939 and released in 1940. It was called the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES and was pub- 
lished in two separate volumes as Parts I and II. 


The occupational data contained in the two vol- 
umes covered 90 percent of the American workers 
employed at that time. Part I—Definitions of 
Titles—contained job definitions for 17,452 separate 
jobs known by 29,744 job titles. Part II—Titles and 
Codes—contained all the job titles listed in groups 
according to their occupational code numbers, of 
which there were 7,000. Supplements to these two 
parts of the dictionary were to contain an additional 
4,201 job definitions known by 6,619 separate job 
titles, so that eventually the dictionary contained 
21,653 definitions covering 36,653 job titles. 


The dictionary has become one of the most widely 
used documents on occupations in this country. 
More than 50,000 copies are used by the USES, by 
educational institutions, libraries, the armed forces, 
Selective Service, other Government agencies, and 
industrial organiziations. It is also widely used in 
other countries such as Canada, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, France, Holland, Brazil, Chile and Russia. 

The chief use of the dictionary and its classifica- 
tion system is in interviewing or counseling when it 
is essential to have accurate information concerning 
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jobs and their relationships. The armed forces have 
used the dictionary in order to assess the occupa- 
tional skills of men going into uniform. The Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and their wo- 
men’s services found that most civilian occupational 
activities are defined and classified in the DicTion- 
ARY OF OccUPATIONAL TiTLES. It has become an 
indispensable tool in facilitating the interviewing and 
assignment of personnel. The services early in the 
war found definite relationships between civilian 
activities and military assignments. Thus, by 
establishing the occupational civilian backgrounds of 
individuals, it was possible to make more accurate 
military assignments. More than 10,000 copies of 
the dictionary have been used in posts located all 
over the world. 

Industrial organizations use the dictionary as an 
aid in recruitment and placement. Many organiza- 
tions have adopted the dictionary classification in 
setting up their personnel records. Others have 
adopted the classification structure, using the first 
three or four digits as necessary to suit their specific 
needs. 


Selective Service Uses Dictionary 


The advent of Selective Service raised the prob- 
lem of making accurate determinations in regard to 
occupational deferments, and when the drafting of 
men began to make serious inroads on the available 
manpower supply, the Manning Table plan was in- 
troduced to provide for the orderly withdrawal of 
men from their jobs. The Selective Service local 
boards were supplied with copies of the dictionary 
to aid in making decisions on occupations. Plants 
participating in the Manning Table plan identify the 
common job titles used in the plant with the job titles 
and definitions included in the dictionary, to arrive 
at a common understanding of the content of the 
jobs. This facilitates improved utilization of man- 
power in industry, thereby increasing the effective- 
ness of the available labor force. 

The dictionary has proved valuable to those in- 
terested in labor and occupations, as well as to work- 
ers in industrial personnel, vocational training and 
guidance. Libraries have found that the dictionary 
classification provides an excellent scheme for filing 
occupational information. With certain modifica- 
tions it has been used for more than a year by the 
Bureau of Guidance of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. The War Labor Board has used 
the dictionary as an informational aid in determin- 
ing and setting wage rates. The United States Civil 
Service Commission is using the dictionary in classi- 
fying and coding the work histories of applicants for 
federal employment. Other federal agencies such 
as the Board of War Communications, War Produc- 
tion Board, Petroleum Administration for War, and 
the Office of War Transportation have found the 
dictionary an aid in solving occupational problems. 

The dictionary’s usefulness has expanded far be- 
yond the original purpose of providing a working 
tool for public employment offices and it seems des- 
tined to play a more significant role in the demob- 
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ilization and post-war periods. To meet these post- 
war demands and conditions, one revision of the 
dictionary will include some 800 new definitions of 
Army jobs as a result of analyzing more than 9,000 
specialist occupations at Army posts all over the 
country. These definitions will facilitate the work 
of counseling, training, and placement of many dis- 
charged servicemen. 

The dictionary can also'be invaluable in expedit- 
ing the transfer of civilian war workers to new types 
of post-war civilian industry. For this purpose, it 
must define and classify occupations not presently 
covered, and show within its classification structure 
the relationships of new jobs and new occupations to 
existing jobs and occupations. 

Of the methods presently being followed to keep 
the dictionary up to date, first in importance are the 
current field job analyses of occupations in war- 
essential industries. New job definitions are being 
related to existing definitions and classifications. Re- 
cent studies of this type are those made for the syn- 
thetic rubber, chemical, plastic, electrical equipment, 
and the nonferrrous metal alloys industries.. The 
results of these studies appear in the DicTIONARY 
SuPPLEMENT, Edition II, released February 1944, 
and after the war, this type of supplementary data 
will be incorporated into a revised edition of the 
DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES. 


Entry Fields of Work Are Classified 


In the process of defining and classifying jobs, it 
developed that fields of work for new or entry appli- 
cants would have to be outlined for persons without 
specific work experience or training. Such persons 
included young people about to enter the labor arm- 
ket, or those whose only experience had been during 
summer or after school employment. There were 
older people who needed job readjustment because 
they could no longer sustain exertion of customary 
jobs. Changing economic conditions made it neces- 
sary to reengineer jobs or eliminate them because of 
technological changes. There was an_ increasing 
number of job-seeking housewives who lacked indus- 
trial experience entirely or possessed only very rusty 
skill. There were victims of industrial accidents who 
had to embark on new working careers, and eventu- 
ally the future will bring the war-disabled and need 
for converting military experience of demobilized 
men to civilian occupations. It was for the guidance 
and placement of such groups that Occupational 
Analysis developed Part IV of the dictionary, the 
entry occupational classification structure. 

In 1935, a need developed to assist in transfer- 
ring workers from job to job with the fullest possible 
use of previous skills. It was apparent that all jobs 
were related and could be grouped into families ac- 
cording to certain earmarks of jobs and workers. For 
this purpose the study of occupational relationships 
was introduced. Technological changes in industry 
were making some jobs absolete. Workers were being 
forced by conditions in industry and business to 
change their vocational fields. Physically handi- 
capped workers had been sadly neglected in the field 
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of employment and their vocational guidance could 
be facilitated if information on job relationships 
were available, particularly if that information were 
in terms of worker traits required. Accordingly, an 
“Occupational Characteristics Check List” (later re- 
named “Worker Characteristics Form”) was added 
to the job analysis schedule. It consisted of numerous 
worker traits such as finger dexterity, one-hand coor- 
dination, and strength of back. The analyst in the 
field was instructed to rate each item on the check list 
according to five levels of significance: “negligible,” 
“barely significant,” “significant,” “important,” and 
“of utmost importance.” 


Defense Creates Need for Job Families 


The defense emergency in 1940 led to the need 
for Occupational Job Families. A number of “crit- 
ical” occupations were experiencing shortages of 
fully trained and experienced workers. Tools were 
needed to aid in selecting related workers who could 
be rapidly trained for these occupations. The first 
of the Job Families (Precision-Lens Grinder) made 
its appearance, and was distributed to USES offices 
in January 1941. Others followed rapidly. 


With the establishment of Selective Service in the 
fall of 1940, Military Job Families appeared. Men 
with useful civilian experience were being drafted 
into the armed forces and the adequate use of their 
skills in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard required the relating of civilian skills and 
military jobs. 

Industrial Job Families were introduced in August 
1941 with the wholesale conversion of industry to 
defense production. The shortage of silk was in the 
main responsible for the first in this new group of 
job families. The country expected silk hosiery and 
textile mills to shut down completely. Many of 
them did, or closed temporarily to allow time for 
conversion. Experienced workers in all the occupa- 
tions in these two industries were thrown on the 
labor market and needed to be transferred as quickly 
as possible to other work. To expedite their trans- 
fer, the first Industrial Job Family was set up. The 
work already accomplished in developing the Occu- 
pational Job Families provided excellent reference 


.material for speedily developing the new industrial 


Job Family and others that followed in jewelry, auto- 
mobile, refrigerator, silverware, metal furniture, 
and aluminum-ware manufacturing, as the WPB 
curtailed metal for consumer goods and plants closed 
or converted to defense production. 

Plants converting to war production found Job 
Families expedited the transfer of peacetime work- 
ers to related jobs under a new production plan, and, 
as labor tightened, Job Families helped to upgrade 
and transfer workers and to discover “hidden skills,” 
—steps needed to assure full manpower utiliatzion. 


Job Families were also included in the special 
aids for placing Army and Navy personnel in civil- 
ian jobs. 

The job-family technique was also used to relate 
war jobs and household tasks when women surged 
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into the labor market as a result of wartime needs. 
The selection of trainees from among specific seg- 
ments of unemployed workers also created a need 
for the technique. In New England, for example, 
the number of unemployed jewelry workers was 
large and there was a need for trainee weavers. A 
Job Family, indicating the jewelry occupations which 
had worker characteristics similar to those of weav- 
ing, proved to be a practical device for selecting 
trainees. A similar device was set up for the selec- 
tion for shell manufacturing trainees from among 
idle workers released by canning, confectionery, tex- 
tile, garment, and furniture manufacturing concerns. 

Again, job-family information has been useful to 
war production firms in selecting contracts for new 
war products. The conversion of an employed labor 
force to an entirely new set of jobs can be as ex- 
pensive and time consuming as the conversion of 
machines and plant lay-out. Job Families help select 
product manufacturing in which jobs are closely re- 
lated to those in the plant, thus affording rapid re- 
training and occupational adjustment of workers al- 
ready on the pay roll. 


Post-War Role for Job Families 


The absorption of veterans and the shift of 
civilians from wartime production will be a stupen- 
dous task of readjustment. Job Families used in the 
conversion to war will serve the conversion to peace 
equally well. Information on occupational relation- 
ships is being used now more than ever before in 
planning for the shift of workers, as well as in exe- 
cuting these plans. Occupational groupings for en- 
tire industries have evolved from the study of 
occupational relationships and these are now being 
applied in éxperimental work in the development of 
“Industrial Mobility Patterns’—the comparison of 
groupings as they occur in present employment and 
as they are expected to occur in the post-war econ- 
omy. Figures of total employment are more mean- 
ingful in both national and local planning if they 
can be shown for categories representing homoge- 
neous occupational groups on the basis of worker 
skills and abilities. Cooperative work has been un- 
dertaken with other Government agencies to develop 
patterns of occupational skills for industries, to break 
down an estimate of “so many workers in shipbuilid- 
ing” to “so many workers with various types of 
skills in shipbuilding.” From that point, comparison 
may be made with other industries to determine 
where and to what extent similar skill-groups may be 
needed and usable in peacetime activities. 

The preparation of conversion materials for the 
military and for war industries has been an ever- 
increasing aspect of job family work. The proced- 
ures for relating jobs in war production have been 
practically completed although work is continuing 
on such aspects as upgrading studies. The questions 
of interest today are: What next will cause workers 
to shift from one job to another; what new indus- 
tries will be growing up after the war to demand 
new types of skills; what industries will die out and 
leave workers to take up new vocations; how should 
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vocational training be effected in the post-war era 
to prepare workers for broader applications of the 
training they received? 


Physical Demands vs Physical Capacities 


Other techniques have been developed under the 
program of occupational analysis which will help 
the Nation do a better job of vocational guidance 
for war veterans who must earn a living despite vari- 
ous degrees of impaired physical ability. The USES, 
employers,, and school and colleges engaged in voca- 
tional guidance programs will find them especially 
helpful. They include PHysicaL DEMANDs ANALYSIS 
and Puysicat Capacities ApprarisAL which help to 
determine what an applicant can do on the basis of 
his physical abilities. This was important when 
physically handicapped workers had to be integrated 
into a stringent labor market to maintain war pro- 
duction, and it will be important in placement work 
on behalf of disabled veterans and disabled civilian 
war workers. 

Research in PHysicaL DeEMANDs ANALYysIS began 
in the Division of Occupational Analysis in 1936 in 
connection with job analysis for the placement of 
the physically handicapped. The technique is 
grounded on the fact that individual differences exist 
among workers in their physical capacities and jobs 
differ in their physical demands. Each worker is 
presumed to have his own specific patern of capac- 
ity as far as the physical activities and working con- 
ditions of jobs are concerned. 

When matching the degree with which a worker’s 
capacities can qualify him for satisfactory perform- 
ance in a job, it is necessary to appraise a worker’s 
capacity not only in terms of positive attributes, but 
also in terms of limitations in a specific physical abil- 
ity which, although often a reason for rejection on 
many jobs, may actually be an asset for others. 

This technique is useful in occupational counsel- 
ing concerned with vocational choice and training, 
as well as for occupational adjustment from one job 
to another. Employers have become interested in 
this method of matching jobs and workers and fre- 
quently request assistance in introducing it into their 
own personnel work. 

In 1942, the Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables developed special aids to facili- 
tate the placement of Navy personnel in civilian jobs 
(see “Facts on the Job,” MANPoweER Review, May 
1944). A similar study was later made for military 
occupational specialist classifications in the U. S. 
Army, and a study is now in progress for commis- 
sioned officer classifications. These special aids in- 
clude information on the physical activities and 
working conditions involved in the performance of 
the related civilian jobs. 

The use of the technique of PHysicaL DEMANDS 
ANALysiIs and PuysicAL CapaciTIEs APPRAISAL has 
already been introduced into the selective placement 
program of the USES, and many employers setting 
up their own “selective placement” program will find 
their work simplified by the use of the technique 

(Continued on page 12) 
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FUNDAMENTAL BILL OF RIGHTS PACKS MANY MEASURES 


Program For 
Veterans 
Rounding Out 








“Legislation Sets the Course” in the February 1944 issue 
of the MANPOWER REVIEW summed up the highlights of 
veterans’ legislation through the first session of the 78th 
Congress. This issue brings you highlights of the second 
session. The program for the post-war security of vet- 
erans is rounding out. There will be other enactments 
to fill the gaps, correct inequities, and take care of new 
needs as they arise. The REVIEW will bring these to you 
as they develop to fill in the background of information 
that local USES staffs need to discharge their responsi- 
bilities in this important program. 








THE SECOND SESSION of the 78th Congress 
really rolled up its sleeves for GI Joe. It began by 
passing the mustering-out pay bill and after amend- 
ing several existing laws to increase and extend their 
benefits to veterans of World War II, it turned out 
an omnibus bill that goes a long way toward assur- 
ing speedy readjustment of veterans in civilian life. 

This now famous GI Bill of Rights represents a 
composite of many bills and carries out most of the 
recommendations made from time to time by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in public addresses and messages to 
Congress. Formally known as “An Act to Provide 
Government Aid for the Readjustment in Civilian 
Life of Returning World War II Veterans,” its short 
title is the “Serivcemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.” 
The President approved the bill on June 22, 1944, 
a little more than 3 months after its introduction. 
This was not a long period considering the hundreds 
of proposals that had to be considered and consoli- 
dated to fashion this comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation, which, the President said, “gives servicemen 
emphatic notice that the American people do not 
intend to let them down.” 

Generally speaking, to be eligible for the benefits 
conferrred by the GI Bill of Rights, an individual, 
unless sooner discharged for disability incurred in 
line of duty, must have at least 90 days’ active serv- 
ice during World War II in the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, or Marine Corps or one of their components 
(women’s corps) during the period beginning Sep- 
tember 16, 1940 (when the Selective Training and 
Service Act went into effect) and ending with the 
termination of the war. Also, final discharge or 
release must be under conditions other than dishon- 
orable. Some of the benefits are available immedi- 
ately on discharge under prescribed conditions, but 
the legislation seeks primarily to ease the difficulties 
of readjustment that may follow in the wake of gen- 
eral demobilization. Benefits may be claimed within 
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2 years after discharge or release from active service, 
or the end of war, whichever is later, and there is 
an over-all limitation to protect maximum benefit 
rights for persons serving beyond the end of war. 

Briefly, by title, here is a digest of the various 
provisions of the act: 


Title I, Hospitalization, Claims and Procedures.— 
Under this title the Veterans Administration gets full 
status as a war agency, with priorities next to the 
War and Navy Departments in personnel, equip- 
ment, and other necessities to assure it of an organi- 
zation commensurate with its vast responsibilities 
towards veterans. 

The title authorizes an appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion for expanded hospital construction so that ade- 
quate hospital facilities will be available for the care 
and treatment of veterans with nonservice-connected 
disabilities or diseases as well as for veterans with 
disabilities or diseases incurred in the service. 

The legislation permits the Veterans Administra- 
tion to place personnel from its own staff in Army 
and Navy hospitals to speed adjudication of disabil- 
ity claims and to give advice to servicemen on the 
discharge schedule. It makes certain that no one 
is discharged or released from active duty until his 
final pay is ready, or until adequate provision has 
been made for him by the Veterans Administration 
under an applicable program. 

Accredited representatives of specified veterans 

organizations are also to be installed in military or 
naval establishments from which mtn will be dis- 
charged or released. 
,» Because of the varied types of discharges and 
releases that are being given to men in the armed 
services, the legislation anticipates that there may be 
cases of contest, and for this reason it authorizes 
the Veterans Administration to establish boards of 
review in the War and Navy Departments for the 
purpose of examining these protests and with 
authority to change, correct, or modify them in ac- 
cordance with new facts developed. A limitation of 
15 years within which requests for review must be 
filed, is set by the law. 

Another board of review for officers will be set up 


. to review cases where officers who by decision of a 


retiring board have been retired or released to inac- 
tive service, without pay, for physical disability. The 
findings of this board of review will go to the Secre- 
tary of the Army or the Navy, as the case may be, 
and presented by him to the President for approval 
or disapproval. 

Title II. Education of Veterans.——The educa- 
tional benefits of this title are different from those 
of the vocational training and rehabilitation facili- 
ties previously furnished to veterans whose employ- 
ability is impaired through a service-connected dis- 
ability. The new educational provisions are not 
limited to disabled veterans. They are based on the 
assumption that the war has prevented, interrupted, 
or otherwise interfered with the education of thou- 
sands of young men and young women, and that it 
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is to the Nation’s own interest that these young peo- 
ple be encouraged to complete their education and 
training. 

This class of veterans, therefore, is entitled to a 
year of education or refresher training at an ap- 
proved educational institution of his own choice 
which will approve his application for admission. If 
he was not more than 25 years of age when he en- 
tered the service, his education is presumed to have 
been interrupted or impeded. 

The only other eligibility requirement is service 
of 90 days or more (waived if the veteran was dis- 
charged earlier for disability incurred in line of 
duty) exclusive of any period in which he took 
courses under Army specialized training or Navy 
college training programs if they were a continuation 
of his civilian studies, or exclusive of periods as a 
cadet or midshipman at one of the Service acade- 
mies. The courses must start not later than 2 years 
after the date of discharge or the end of the war, 
whichever is later, and none can be continued be- 
yond 7 years after the war ends. 

Tuition and other fees, such as cost of books, sup- 
plies, or equipment, up to $500 for an ordinary 
school year, will be paid by the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs to the institution in which the vet- 
eran is enrolled. In addition, during his course, he 
will receive a subsistence allowance of $50 a month 
if he is without dependents, or $75 if he has one or 
more dependents. 

Instead of a continuous full-time course, the vet- 
eran may elect an equivalent period of continuous 
part-time study or apprentice training on the job. 
In that case, the amount of the subsistence allowance 
will be scaled down proportionately, or he may re- 
ceive no allowance. 

A veteran eligible for educational benefits and also 
for vocational rehabilitation for service-connected 
disabilities may choose assistance (training and sub- 
sistence) under either program but not under both. 

On completion of the first year, a student may 
continue his regular course (but not the refresher 
or retraining courses) for an additional period not 
exceeding his length of service and in any event not 
for more than 3 additional years. Continuance is 
based on satisfactory progress by standards of the 
institutions. 

The only limitation on choice of institution is that 
it must be approved by the appropriate State educa- 
tional agency or by the Administrator. In adminis- 
tering the title, the Administrator, “insofar as he 
deems practicable, shall utilize existing facilities and 
services of Federal and State departments and agen- 
cies on the basis of mutual agreements with them.” 
And no supervision or control of the educational in- 
stitution shall be exercised by a Federal agency or 
department other than that already authorized by 
existing law. 

The Administrator of Veterans Affairs is also 
authorized to arrange for educational and vocational 
guidance to persons eligible for education and train- 
ing under the title. Whenever he deems it neces- 
sary, he shall make available information about the 
need for general education and for trained personnel 
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in the various crafts, trades, and professions. So far 
as practicable, he is obligated to use the facilities of 
other Federal agencies collecting such information. 


Title III. Loans for the Purchase or Construction 
of Homes, Farms, and Business Property.— 
Loans made by persons, private organizations, or 
public lending agencies to veterans for purchasing 
or improving homes, farms, farm equipment, or 
business property are under this title of the GI Bill 
guaranteed up to 50 percent or a maximum of 
$2,000. Loans will not be made directly by the Gov- 
ernment but will be guaranteed by it. Interest on 
the loan may not exceed 4 percent and the loan 
must be repaid in full within 20 years. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs pays the first year’s inter- 
est. The same service requirement as under Title 
II holds, and application must be made within 2 
years after separation from the armed forces or the 
end of the war, whichever is later, but in any event 
within 5 years after the end of the war. The Gov- 
ernment is protected in case of default and the bill 
also sets forth precautionary measures to protect the 
borrower against misrepresentation which would de- 
feat the purpose of the law enacted in his interest. 


Title IV. Employment of Veterans.—Congress 
wanted to guarantee effective machinery to put vet- 
erans into jobs; that is, it wanted both counseling 
and placement services commensurate with the needs 
of World War II. This meant reinforcing existing 
facilities (the United States Employment Service, the 
Veterans Employment Service, the Personnel Divi- 
sion of the Selective Service System). To achieve 
this, it created a Veterans Placement Service Board 
to assist and cooperate with these services, integrate 
their activities, and determine matters of policy to 
the end that veterans may be placed in jobs with the 
least possible delay and with the greatest degree of 
suitability. The board will be made up of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, as chairman, the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, or 
whoever may have the responsibility of administer- 
ing the functions of the USES, and the Director of 
the Selective Service. Under the Selective Training 
and Service Act, the Director of Selective Service was 
made responsible for employment and reemploy- 
ment (reinstatement in old jobs) of veterans of 
World War II. (The responsibility for new employ- 
ment was delegated to the USES on Feb. 7, 1944.) 

Under this title the service or benefit is not limited 
to World War II veterans only, as are the benefits 
of other titles in the GI Bill, but is open to veterans 
of all wars in which the United States has engaged. 

The chairman of the Veterans Placement Service 
Board has direct responsibility for carrying out the 
mandate of the title, i.e., “To assure an effective job 
counseling and employment placement service for 
veterans .. . so as to provide them the maximum of 
job opportunity in the field of gainful employment,” 
through veterans employment representatives in the 
States or through representatives of the Selective Ser- 
vice System engaged in reemployment activity on be- 
half of veterans under subsection (g) Section 8 of 
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the Selective Service Act of 1940. The chairman may 
delegate his responsibilities to an executive secretary 
appointed by him and who “shall thereupon be the 
Chief of the Veterans Employment Service of the 
USES.” 

The title further provides for a veterans employ- 
ment representative in each State—a confirmation of 
the existing set-up. To qualify for or remain in these 
appointments, the veterans employment representa- 
tive is himself required to be “a veteran of the wars 
of the United States separated from active service 
under honorable conditions, who at the time of ap- 
pointment shall have been a bona fide resident of the 
State for at least 2 years, and who shall be appointed, 
subject to the approval of the Board, in accordance 
with the Civil Service laws, and whose compensation 
shall be fixed in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended.” 

The veterans employment representative is to be 
attached to the staff of the State public employment 
service and is to be administratively responsible to 
the new Veterans Placement Service Board through 
its Executive Secretary (Chief of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service) for executing the board’s place- 
ment policies through the public employment service 
in the State. In cooperation with the employment ser- 
vice staff of the State, he is to be functionally respon- 
sible for the supervision of registration and placement 
of veterans in employment, for generally promoting 
the employment of veterans in private industry, busi- 
ness, or public works, and for improving working 


conditions for them. Generally speaking, these are 
emphasized and expanded delineations of services 
that approximate those now rendered by veterans em- 
ployment representatives. 

When the Veterans Placement Service Board deems 
it necessary, the administrative head of the Employ- 
ment Service in the State will be required to assign 
one or more employees of the staffs of local employ- 
ment offices—preferably veterans—to veterans place- 
ment functions. 

The Federal agency (now War Manpower Com- 
mission) administering the USES is directed to main- 
tain that service as an operating entity, carrying out 
the provisions of title ITV of the GI Bill until such 
time as the USES is attached to a peacetime agency. 

One of the pivotal questions in deliberations on the 
bill was the organization of the USES. The House 
bill implied the return of the employment offices and 
services to the States at the end of the emergency, 
but the Senate bill and the act as passed make no 
reference to the return of the service to the States. 
Whatever the future status of the USES, the act re- 
quires cooperation between Federal agencies and 
those responsible for the administration of the pro- 
visions of the title in furnishing any necessary records, 
statistics, or information. 

The stated objective of Congress in drafting this 
title was to provide an efficient employment service 
for veterans. To do this it took steps to bring the 
employment interests of veterans together under 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, giving him the 
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Highlights of 
Veterans’ Legislation—78th Congress (2nd Sesssion ) 


Public Law No. 225—Approved February 3, 1944. 


Provides mustering-out pay for veterans honorably dis- 
charged or released. $300 for persons who had per- 
formed active service outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska; $200 for persons who have performed 
active service for 60 days or longer within the continental 
limits of the United States (excluding Alaska); $100 for 
persons who have performed active service for less than 
60 days. Payments are in addition to other benefits. 


Public Law No. 269.—Approved March 29, 1944. 
Amends act authorizing 6 months’ death gratuity pay (6 
times base pay at time of death). If man is killed in 
active service and death not due to own misconduct, the 
gratuity pay may go to a dependent of the service man 
or other designated beneficiary. 


Public Law No. 312.—Approved May 27, 1944. In- 
creases by 15 percent the service-connected disability rates 
of compensation or pension payable to veterans of World 
War I and World War II and veterans entitled to war- 
time rates based on service on or after September 16, 
1940, for service-connected disabilities; increases the rates 
for widows, and children under previous law, which pro- 
vides compensation to the widow and children where any 
World War I veteran dies of nonservice-connected cause, 
but at time of death had a service-connected disability; 
and includes widows and children of World War II vet- 
erans for benefits under Public Law 484, 73d Congress. 

Public Law No. 313.—Approved May 27, 1944. In- 
creases the pension payable for nonservice-conn i 
ability of permanent and total de, applicable to vet- 
erans of World War I and the Spanish-American War, 


including the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insur- 
rection, from $40 to $50 a month and increases the rate 
to $60 per month where such veterans shall have been 
rated permanent and total and in receipt of pension for 
a continuous period of 10 years, or reached the age of 
65 and are permanently and totally disabled; and extends 
coverage to qualified veterans of World War II. 


Public Law No. 346.—Approved June 22, 1944. Popu- 
larly called “GI Bill of Rights.” Provides for expansion 
of hospital facilities, educational and training opportuni- 
ties, loans to aid in acquiring homes, farms, or business 
property, counseling and employment assistance through 
USES, and readjustment allowances while the veteran is 


‘finding employment or restoring himself to business (self- 


employment). These benefits, the majority of which are 
limited to specified periods after the veteran’s release or 
discharge, or the end of the war, are additional to the 
various benefits now provided by existing legislation for 
veterans and their dependents and survivors. 


Public Law No. 359.—Approved June 27, 1944. Prefer- 
ence in employment where Federal funds are disbursed. 
Conditions for eligibility require honorable discharge. 
Benefits extended to veterans, widows or widowers of 
disabled veterans, and wives or husbands of disabled vet- 
erans who themselves are not qualified for civil-service 
appointment. Widow must not have remarried. Widow- 
ers must be supporting a child or children under 18 of 
deceased ex-servicewoman. The benefits involve prefer- 
ence in examinations, appointment, retention, transfer, or 
reinstatement in classified or unclassified civil service 
positions. 
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overhead responsibility necessary to develop and en- 
force policies that will assure such a service. 

The employment title of the law establishes no 
mandatory veterans’ preference or quotas of employ- 
ment as a means of augmenting job opportunities for 
veterans. England has made it mandatory for em- 
ployers to give employment to qualified registered vet- 
erans up to a specified percentage of total employees. 
But, under the U. S. program for veterans, there is 
no compulsion on employers to employ veterans other 
than the obligation under the Selective Training and 
Service Act to restore former employees to their old 
jobs on their release from the service. The aggresive 
functioning of Veterans Employment Representatives 
will be depended upon to create a voluntary prefer- 
ence for veterans among employers of the country. 

Title V. Readjustment Allowances During unem- 
ployment.— The unemployment allowance program 
under this title becomes effective on September 4, 
1944, and ends 5 years after the end of the war. 
Allowances are payable to eligible veterans immedi- 
ately after discharge or release and can be drawn by 
the veteran while he is receiving mustering-out pay. 
Any allowances received, however, under this title 
will be deductible from future adjusted compensa- 
tion which Congress may hereafter authorize. 

To be eligible, a veteran must have been in active 
service in World War II for at least 90 days, unless 
discharged or released from active service because of 
an injury incurred in service in line of duty; have 
been discharged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable; reside in the United States at the time of 
the claim for benefits; be completely unemployed, 
having performed no services and received no wages, 
or partially unemployed, having worked for less than 
a full workweek and earned wages of less than the 
allowance plus $3; register with and continue to re- 
port to a public employment office; and be able to 
work and available for work unless prevented by an 
illness or disability occurring after the commencement 
of a period of continuous unemployment. 

No allowance is payable for any period for which 
a veteran receives an increased pension under part 
VII of Veterans’ Regulations 1 (a)—vocational re- 
habilitation—or a subsistence allowance under part 
VIII—the educational provisions already discussed 
under title IT. 

Claimants whose claims have been denied are en- 
titled to a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal 
of the State agency or other agency designated by the 
Administrator. The representative of the Adminis- 
trator in each State is the final appellate authority, 
subject to review by the Administrator. 

A claimant who knowingly accepts an allowance to 
which he is not entitled is ineligible to receive any 
further allowances. In addition, fines or imprison- 
ment or both may be imposed for fraud or willful 
misrepresentation in connection with a claim. 


Title VI. Administration—This title deals with 
general administrative and penal provisions. The 
Veterans Administrator is given authority “to accept 
uncompensated services, and to enter into contracts 
or agreements with private or public agencies, or 
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persons, for necessary services, including personal ser- 
vices, as he may deem practicable.” The controlling 
idea behind the authority conferred on the Veterans 
Administrator is “one central agency for the protec- 
tion and benefit of the returning veterans.” 

This title also stipulates in the final section that 
“In the event there shall hereafter be authorized any 
allowance in the nature of adjusted compensation, 
any benefits received by, or paid for, any veteran 
under this Act shall be charged against and deducted 
from such adjusted compensation; and in the event a 
veteran has obtained a loan under the terms of this 
Act, the agency disbursing such adjusted compensa- 
tion shall first pay the unpaid balance and accrued 
interest due on such loan to the holder of the evi- 
dence of such indebtedness to the extent that the 
amount of adjusted compensation which may be pay- 
able will permit.” 

Affixing his signature to the bill, President Roose- 
velt expressed gratification that Congress had now 
about rounded out the country’s program of special 
benefits for veterans. One of the gaps he had in mind 
as still needing to be filled was the extension of social 
security credits to men and women of the armed ser- 
vices in order to equalize their future rights under 
this program with those of workers on the home in- 
dustrial front whose credits have not been interrupted 
but greatly increased during the war period. 

The President also emphasized that the program 
for veterans could not be completely rounded out un- 
til problems of reconversion and economic health 
have been so ordered as to provide sufficient jobs for 
all workers, including demobilized servicemen and 
women and released war production forces. Repeat- 
ing an excerpt from his message to Congress on No- 
vember 23, 1943, the President said: 

“What our servicemen and women want, more 
than anything else, is the assurance of satisfactory 
employment upon their return to civil life. The first 
task after the war is to provide employment for them 
and for our demobilized workers . . . the goal after 
the war should be the maximum utilization of our 
human and material resources.” 

Congress is working on problems of economic re- 
conversion and readjustment so that this first task 
after the war will be assured. It is a task that has 
direct implications for local offices of the USES. 





(Continued from p. 8) 
along with the other techniques that occupational 
research has developed. 


Trend of the Future 


It is apparent that the occupational research pro- 
gram has been affected by national and international 
developments and conditions. In the depression pe- 
riod, when there was a surplus of workers, consid- 
erable data on occupations and worker character- 
istics were assembled to provide a foundation on 
which to build the superstructure of the program. 

In the defense period, attention was focused on 
the needs of a Nation preparing for war, concerned 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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D.C. CENTER—A ‘‘'ONE—PLACE STOP’’ FOR VETERANS 


File Speeds 
Information 
For Veterans 


“HOW CAN I GET TOGETHER with my fiancee?” 
was the question recently put to the local D. C. office 
of the United States Employment Service by a newly 
discharged veteran. It happened that while stationed 
with the Air Forces in Great Britain, he had become 
engaged to an English girl; soon thereafter he was 
transferred home and discharged. Now he wanted 
to find out how he could either get back to England 
where he could find a job and marry the girl, or how 
to arrange to have the girl sent over here. 


A quick reference to the card file (illustrated be- 
low), and an examination of the section marked 
“Immigration,” enabled the veterans representative 


DUTIES, RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF VETERANS SEEKING EMPLOYMENT. 
REPORT TO LOCAL SELECTIVE SERVICE SOARD UPON DISCHARGE 
REINSTATEMENT TO FORMER POSITION 
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to send the veteran to the correct office in the State 
Department where arrangements were made to bring 
the girl over here. When the D. C. office placed him 
in a job with a commercial airline, a happy denou- 
ment to the story was reached. 

The D. C. office likes to think of its card index 
file as a complete veterans information and placement 
service. Not only does it help speed up referrals, but 
it also provides answers to the hundred and one dif- 
ferent questions a veteran might ask about his duties, 
rights, privileges, benefits, and obligations. In fact, 
it could conceivably save a veteran more than 130 
time-consuming and perhaps fruitless trips, since 
there are that many Government and private agen- 
cies and organizations in D. C. represented in the file. 

It all goes back to a year ago, when it became ap- 
parent to the D. C. staff that the local USES office 
had to find some method of bringing together all the 
scattered information on veterans. The average vet- 
eran raises from one to ten questions on problems 
other than employment covering everything from af- 
fairs of the heart to getting a license to drive a truck. 
He wants to know how to get medical care or muster- 
ing-out pay, how to get vocational training or credit 
for courses he took in the armed forces; how to go 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS. 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 1730 E ST., N.W., RE-5275 
AMERICAN LEGION 
AMERICAN LEGION WELFARE 
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DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS 
LEGAL AID BUREAU 
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WAVY RELIEF SOCIETY 
REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
TEMPORARY HOME FOR FORMER SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
U.S. ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 
UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS, INC. 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING CENTER 
RENT CONTROL, ADMINISTRATOR OF 
LOCAL UNIONS-DIRECTORY OF 
WATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION - ORGANIZATION CHART 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
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about getting discharge buttons and disability pension, 
emergency lodgings and emergency relief. A survey of 
the questions raised by incoming veterans showed that 
what was needed was an accurate, comprehensive sys- 
tem of maintaining centralized information on vet- 
erans’ legislation, regulations, organizations, and 
agencies. The system had to be flexible enough to 
allow for easy expansion or correction, and the infor- 
mation had to be readily accessible. 

The Standard Kardex Visible file which had been 
in use at placement desks for regular job orders of- 
fered the best possibilities. A revolving stand was 
placed under it, so that it could be referred to from 
any direction. The over-all size of the file here is 
21” wide, 24” deep. The left side is designed along 
lines of a flow chart, beginning with the important 
duties of the veteran and continuing through bene- 
fits, rights, and privileges. The right side lists in al- 
phabetical order the Government and private agen- 
cies which service veterans. 

Each title refers to a pocket immediately beneath 
it, made by stapling to a 5 x 8 card another one half 
its size. Pockets are large enough to accommodate a 
great deal of material. Thus, if a veteran is seeking 
information about Government jobs, the veterans 
representative turns to “Government positions— 
through U. S. Civil Service Commission,” to find 
complete printed matter on Civil Service rules and 
regulations. In addition to copies of original docu- 
ments, legislation, rules, regulations, and orders, 
many pockets also contain letters written by various 
veterans agencies to the D. C. office on interpreta- 
tion of regulations in answer to questions raised by 
veterans (Note: in no case is any attempt made to 
interpret another agency’s regulations). Written or 
printed information gives the veteran confidence in 
the local office and the interviewer, and convinces 
him that every effort is being made to supply accu- 
rate and reliable information which will either send 
him to a job or to the agency which provides the 
service he is seeking. 

Each section of the file deals with a specific agency 
or organization and includes its headquarters, na- 
tional, regional, and local addresses, as well as the 
names of persons in charge of specific functions. The 
file is flexible, and can be expanded and revised as 
necessary. As a supplement to it, there has been pre- 
pared for receptionists and interviewers a list of key 
veterans’ organizations together with their local ad- 
dresses and a one-line description of their services. 
This list answers such simple and routine queries as, 
“Where is the Veterans Administration located?” or 
“Where can I find emergency lodgings?” For other 
information the applicant is referred directly to the 
veterans employment representative. 

Here are some sample instances where the file 
helped do a fast, efficient job. A veteran who already 
had a job needed help in a hurry; he was staying 
away from work to be with his sick wife. He wanted 
to get back on the job but he couldn’t afford to pay 
much for the housekeeper he needed. A call to the 
local Council of Social Agencies started a chain of 
calls which resulted in our locating a motherly type 
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of woman who had been doing volunteer work as a 
housekeeper’s aide but had just given it up because 
she needed a few extra dollars. 

The father of six boys now in the armed forces 
came to the D. C. office for advice, saying that one 
of his boys had been court-martialed, and that the 
parents had gathered new evidence which they 
thought warranted a reopening of the case. Without 
the file, the veterans representative would probably 
have had no choice other than either making innum- 
erable phone calls or referring the distracted parent 
to the Pentagon Building labyrinth; instead he looked 
up the section entitled “Personnel Relations Officer- 
Military,” and gave the soldier’s father the address 
of the office which handles such cases; the case is 
being worked on now. 

Thus, the D. C. office upholds a 10-year tradition 
of the USES—that of being the “one place” where 
veterans may go for jobs and information. 








(Continued from p. 12) 
primarily with hastening the transfer of workers 
from peace pursuits to defense production. During 
this period, the Division also cooperated with the 
armed forces in studies of occupations and skills, and 
in the application of existing research techniques. 

In the war period, the Division’s focus was on 
the practical problem of the effective utilization of 
workers in industry. This involved the use of occu- 
pational tools in upgrading, in-plant selection, in- 
plant classification, the determination of critical and 
essential jobs in industry, the development of cri- 
teria for occupational deferment, and preparation 
and use of Manning Tables. The Division also con- 
tinued to serve USES offices in placement activities, 
intensifying at the same time its services to the armed 
forces and other Government agencies. 

With the close of the war, major emphasis in re- 
search will be directed toward the orderly readjust- 
ment of the working forces to peacetime occupa- 
tions, with considerable stress on the adjustment of 
handicapped veterans and war workers. During this, 
as during the war period, long-range research may 
have to give way to immediate pressure for practical 
tools and techniques but with the return of normalcy 
emphasis will tend again to return to long-range 
research in the field of occupational adjustment. 

Technological change, plus only a surface-scratch 
study of wartime jobs, herald considerable expan- 
sion to meet future needs. The work of the Division 
of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables 
doubtless will become the focal point for clearance 
of occupational information from many sources, so 
that duplication may be averted, and information 
about jobs made more readily available. 

After the war, closer cooperation among Govern- 
ments will give impetus to an exchange of occupa- 
tional information and techniques between the 
nations of the world with mutual benefit to all. Con- 
ceivably there may develop an international insti- 
tute for occupational research, where studies in the 
field of occupational adjustment will be integrated 
on a world-wide basis. 
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REPORTS ON CUT-BACKS 


(Continuation of Local Office Stories from August 1944 Issue) 


USES INTERVIEWS 
CUT LABOR FORCE LOSSES 


TWO THOUSAND WORKERS—that was the size 
of the cut-back faced by one New Haven firm—and 
the United States Employment Service—in February. 
As soon as the company received notice of the cut- 
back, it notified the USES, giving the number and 
type of people involved. 

The New Haven Area was then operating under a 
modified controlled hiring plan, which required all 
Statements of Availability to be issued by the USES. 
Where the employer had agreed to the separation or 
the worker was laid off, the employer issued an au- 
thorization which permitted the USES to issue the 
statement without further contact with the employer. 
This allowed the channeling of as many workers as 
possible through the USES so that they could be ex- 
posed to jobs in critical industries. The lay-off was 
scheduled over a 10-day period, and during this time 
provision was made by the employer for interviewers 
from the USES to be located in the personnel depart- 
ment of the plant; all employees were routed to them 
for Statements of Availability. 

A complete box of orders on file in the USES was 
made up and the interviewers made specific refer- 
rals to jobs at the time the Statement of Availability 
was issued. The status of the orders was kept cur- 
rent by a daily check with the office. New orders 
were added and filled orders canceled. Workers were 
told to report to the Employment Service for subse- 
quent interviews if they did not get a job immedi- 
ately, and that it would be necessary to report to the 
USES for filing claims. 

The most critical demand for male workers at this 
time came from a tire manufacturer. To emphasize 
the importance of this demand, an officer from the 
Labor Supply Division of the Army was present at 
the plant where the lay-off occurred, supplementing 
the efforts of the USES interviewers in selling jobs in 
this industry. 

Three weeks after the lay-off we checked to see 
what had become of the 2,000 people involved. We 
found that 70 percent of the lay-offs were women, 8 
percent of whom were, at least temporarily, drop- 
ping out of the labor market, and 12 percent were 
leaving the district to return home or seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

This left approximately 1,650 people available for 
employment in New Haven. The USES made 1,736 
placements during March, 1,573 of which were in 
essential industries. We estimate that 1,000 of these 
placements were former employees of the company 
affected by the cut-back. 

The number of initial claims during March in- 
creased by 600. We attribute this comparatively 
small number to the fact that workers were inter- 
viewed and referred directly at the plant. 
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A further check made by an actual count of the 
number of workers from this plant who were filing 
claims 5 weeks after the lay-off revealed that there 
were only 253 former employees of the company in 
the claim load. 

One fact that was very evident in the period im- 
mediately following the lay-off was that workers were 
refusing referrals to other jobs unless the “take 
home” wage was comparable to what they had been 
earning, the shift was satisfactory, and the type of 
work the same. 

The experience of the New Haven office in this 
lay-off showed that when the demand for workers in 
the district is widespread, placing USES interview- 
ers in the plant to refer workers to other jobs cuts 
down delay and confusion in absorbing the workers 
in other jobs. The successful operation of this pro- 
cedure was due first to the complete cooperation of 
the employer in making satisfactory arrangements 
for the USES interviewers to operate in the plant; 
and secondly to the fact that the USES was able to 
interview all workers because it issued Statements of 
Availability. 

Limitations placed by the workers on their avail- 
ability in regard to wages, hours, and type of work 
was a definite factor in the delay of placing these 
workers in other jobs immediately——Atice G. Mar- 
SHALL, Manager, USES, New Haven, Conn. 


PLANT INTERVIEWS 
EASE TRANSITION 
FORTY-EIGHT HUNDRED workers were released 


from one Milwaukee plant within a month, yet most 
of them were absorbed immediately by other essen- 
tial industries in the area. Although we anticipated 
considerable effect on the local labor situation, the 
transfer of workers was actually so smoothly accom- 
plished that the general public was scarcely conscious 
of it. 

A representative of the United States Army Ord- 


nance contacted the United States Employment Ser- 


vice several weeks before any public announcement 
was to be made of the closing of the plant. He ad- 
vised that a definite date had been determined for 
such closing and requested that the Employment Ser- 
vice withhold any public mention of this fact until 
the public relations officer of the Army had had time 
to make such announcement at the opportune mo- 
ment. 

In the meantime, the Area Director of the War 
Manpower Commission and the Manager of the 
local USES conferred with officials of the affected 
plant and made preliminary arrangements for the 
orderly withdrawal and transfer of the workers. 

The lay-off plan provided that, as a unit went 
through the production processes and was completed, 
the workers in that department would receive notice 
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that their employment was terminated. Further, as 
workers were laid off they would be sent to company 
representatives to turn in their identification and 
other company property. As a final step, the work- 
ers would be directed to a USES representative sta- 
tioned at the plant, thus enabling the workers to be 
referred immediately to other essential employment. 
The Employment Service interviewers were to in- 
struct applicants that, if they were not successful in 
obtaining the job to which they were referred, they 
should contact the central USES office. 


The location of this plant on the outskirts of Mil- 
waukee made it very desirable to station Employment 
Service interviewers at the plant. This prevented a 
chaotic condition which might have resulted had 
other employers attempted to hire as many workers 
as possible with little regard for the best possible 
utilization of their skills. 


As soon as the publicity about the cut-back was 
released, numerous employers tried to persuade the 
company to send laid-off persons to it but all such 
requests were turned over to the USES, since the 
Employment Service had already made arrangements 
for space and had a working agreement with the 
company. 

This plan also enabled the Employment Service to 
channel the workers in accordance with war produc- 
tion needs, and allowed careful consideration of 
transportation problems, qualifications, need for 
workers, and many other factors. 


Three shifts of interviewers were maintained at 
the plant by the USES during the 4 weeks of the 
lay-off period so that they might be on hand to con- 
tact terminated workers at the end of each shift.— 
Wuiutett S. Main, Manager, USES, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“WAR STILL 
NEEDS WINNING” 


THE CUT-BACK of production in one of our largest 
war plants came as a complete surprise, not only to 
us, but to plant officials, for we held their orders for 
100 workers on the day this notice came. The plant 
was situated about 10 miles south of Williamsport 
and its employees came from a radius of 40 miles 
around the plant, an area serviced principally by 
United States Employment Service offices in Wil- 
liamsport, Sunbury, and Shamokin. 


With this news, the local office staff made immedi- 
ate plans to handle the coming volume of business, 
and to route the workers being laid off into other war 
jobs. In contacting the plant, we found that lay- 
offs would be made over a period of several months, 
in order that workers could be absorbed into the labor 
market gradually. Statements of Availability were 
mimeographed in our office and were distributed by 
a representative of the USES, who was sent to the 
plant to interview and direct into job openings all 
persons whose services were being terminated. The 
representative worked in close cooperation with the 
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stationed in that office, had ample opportunity to 
talk to each person who was leaving. Furthermore 
the USES representative obtained current lists of 
job openings from all the USES offices in the Wil- 
liamsport area. Plant officials gave her a daily list 
of persons to be laid off, with their addresses and job 
titles. Thus openings in various locations could be 
matched against the persons available. 

When the news of the shut-down became public, 
other plants outside this area who needed workers 
were given permission to come into the area for re- 
cruitment. Through the courtesy of the plant man- 
ager, these recruiters worked at the plant with the 
USES interviewer, and were permitted to interview 
those persons in whose skill there were no local open- 
ings. 

This procedure continued for several weeks after 
the notice of shutdown. It was then stopped ab- 
ruptly when plant officials announced that the com- 
pany had been asked to take over the management of 
another ordnance plant in Illinois, to which a great 
number of employees would be transferred. Posi- 
tive recruitment at the plant was discontinued, and 
lists were made up of employees needed at the new 
plant and of employees willing to transfer there. 
The job of the USES interviewer stationed at the 
plant was then to issue Statements of Availability to 
those transferring, and to continue placement of those 
who did not wish to move to Illinois. 

Up to the present time, 1,170 persons have been 
laid off. Four hundred of these were transfers, either 
to other plants of the company or to the new ord- 
nance depot. It is estimated that about one-half of 
the remaining 770 persons were placed in positions 
in their own locality by the USES. There were a 
few (mostly women) who were not interested in 
other employment and a larger number who were in- 
ducted into the armed forces. The remainder took 
farm work or resumed business for themselves. It is 
significant that, as far as can be learned, less than 10 
persons who were laid off are now receiving unem- 
ployment compensation; of the three reporting at 
Williamsport, two were over 65 years of age. 


We offer these suggestions which may be of help 
to others in future situations of this kind: (1) Station 
an interviewer at the plant for full-time duty during 
the period of lay-offs (we found that innumerable 
questions come up during the day which could be 
answered by such an interviewer). (2) Obtain lists 
of job openings from USES in the areas where plant 
workers reside. (3) Obtain, if possible, lists of sched- 
uled lay-offs, including occupations. (4) Remember, 
this war still needs winning, and a cut-back in pro- 
duction of one item can help bring a speed-up in pro- 
duction of another, to hasten final Victory.— 
Marion E. Maynarp, Assistant Interviewer, USES, 
Williamsport, Pa. 








Coming: Selective Placement of the 
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